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Dr. Horvatli, ladies and g'enUcmon . . . 

It is a real pleasure to have the opporLunity this afternoon, to participate in the 
consideration of this vital topic. As is recog'iiizcd a little later on in my presentation, 
the impact of the cliicf personnel administrator and his department, has very great 
significance to the quality and success of the entire school district enterprise. Thus, 
our topic today is an important one and I believe it to be appropriate that tliis meeting 
is co-sponsored by the American Association of School Administrators and the American 
Association of Scliool Personnel Administrators. 

The presentation which I will make this afternoon might be sub-titled AS I SEE IT, 
for it has been prepared from the viewpoint and from the experience of a school superin- 
tendent in a middle sized urban district. I am sure that the expe.t icuces of a superinten- 
dent in a very large city, or in a suburban community, or in a sr 11 rural district are 
so different that the views expressed bj^ any one of them would havui to be adapted, and 
modified to have general applicability. Let me start by presenting three basic propositions 
having to do with the role of the superintendent and that of the chief persoiir . administrator. 
They can form a framework for thinking about specific concepts and issues which relate to 
personnel administration. 

Proposition 1 . The Super in' endent of Schools has u'i u c rL^c^onsibility for all of 
the major activities of a school district. He must answer for these to the Board of Educa- 
tion — he must answer to the public — and his stewardship is judged by the effectiveness of 
these activities in tlic school district.. The superintendent knows that he will be measured 
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witli respect to the major school (.li:’[rict act.i\’ities. 'hhis fact, colors, ;• id to an ('Xteiit 



governs, the pcrccpfion wliich will be expressed as 1 sketch out the relationsliij) between 
the superintendent and the chief personnel administrador. 

Proposition 2 . Tlic ouiput of the por.'Onncl department has a very great significance 
for the success of the entire school district enterprise. What is the most important factor 
in good learning? It is the teacher. What is the most important factor for a successful 
transportation system? It is the bus driver. What is the most important factor for creating 
an outstanding school? It is the principal. One could go on down the list, concluding that 
it is the people of the school district that are most important to the success of any of its 
programs. In any attempt to identify those school district activities which have the highest 
priority, certainly the work of the chief personnel administrator and his department must 
be included. 

Proposition 3 . An effective relationship betwc c a the superintendent and the chief 
personnel administrator requires that they work together as a team, in a cooperative way, 
but that certain decisions must be made by the superintendent. Certain decisions must 
belong to the chief personnel administrator. And these must be clearly understood by 
both. 

It follows from these three propositions that the superintendent is responsible for 
the establishment of policy, goals, and guidelines for the activities of the personnel depart- 
ment and its chief administrator. Of course, the policies and goals may be developed by 
the department but the superintendent must assume final responsibility for confirming 
these or modi'ying them. It is the chief personnel administrator's responsibility to devise, 
direct and maintain the operational activities of the department so as to achieve those goals. 
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And it is of |,-,rcatcyl i inportanf -0 Unit l.h.e ))or.sonncl adininiatrator must l:>o p’ivcn ndcfiuato 
autliority to carry out liis opcrationa! rcs];)onsibiIitics. Mo )nust linve tlie backin'; and 
sup])ort of the superintend 'Ut in so doiipp The evaluatioi'i — the assignment — the disci pliiie 
— the dismissal — and the solving of pco[)lc proi^Iems are difficult and emotionally charged 
activities. The chief personnel administ:"ator must be in a strong position to be effective 
in dealing with these problems. People must l-:now that he does have full support from the 
superintendent. 

Tlie general point of view which has been described puts emphasis on the importance 
of the interrelationship of the superintendent and the chief personnel administrator if the 
goal of "putting it all together" is to be achieved. The remainder of this presentation will 
be devoted to the application of this general point of view to several typical kinds of per- 
sonnel department activities v/ith the hope that the general concepts will thus be clarified 
and sharpened. 

Employment and Placement 

There was a. time, not too many ;')ears ago, when the general guideline followed 
in employing personnel was to select the most highly quedified and promising person that 
the available dollars would permit you to attract. This guideline set a cleai u , on . 
the chief personnel administrator and thus was an adequate and useful emplo^unent policy. 

Of course there were some subtle pressures that the chief personnel administrator faced 
even in those days. The mayor's daughter for instance, might find it easier to be hired 
as a teaclicr than some of the other applicants — especially if tlie mayor appointed members 
of the school board. The pressures which were experienced then tended to be local, to be 
individual, and quite different froin the kinds of the legal and governmental constraints 
that are faced today. Today, new questions illustrated by the three which follow,, are 
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fiicinj;' nil .school di.sLricIs wiili rc'iV'j'cncc to employment aiK.l [jlnccmont, Tlicssc que.stion.‘- 
which are part of tlic broad movcmiei'il of .social clKvnp;o in America, quc.stions which arc 
potentially controversial, and questions wliich are emotional!;, ’ laden. 

1. Wliat staff comjjosition standards .should be acliieved in a school faculty or in 
the school district with reference to the race or the sex or the age of employees? 

2. How can a chief personnel administrator hold on to the idea of hiring the best 
applicant and, at the same time, comply with standards concerning race, age, or 
sex in the composition of staff. 

3. To what dega-ce, if any, should parents or lay persons participate in the 
selection of teachers, or principals, or other school personnel? 

The chief personnel administrator must have the direction of a policy framework 
regarding these and similar questions if he is to be in a position to do his job well. The 
superintendent, therefore, must assume responsibility fo]’ the development of such policy 
framework and have it approved by the Board of Education. This policy framework must 



be workable and it must be relevant to conditions in the area served -f^he sc’’- 
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Once developed and implemented, it bcjujiieb the furuier responsibility of the superintendent 
to back up and support the chief personnel administrator as he works within this framewo: 
Evaluation and Folio. /-iq 



Tiic' concept that scnool d'stricts should periodically evaluate employees who have 
been arou d a long time re jogni/ os that schools r eed the services of good per pie, and tha 
a person whose perforraa iCc is not adequate, should either be dismissed, or required to 
engage ui r: ogram of self-nnprovemen.. With the increase in the costs of education, 

the higher . laries that teaciiers md administrators are receiving, and the general dema: I 
for quality in student achieve nent, more -s expected of schools and school personnei thai 
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evoi' Ijcforc, TIuks, llic pressure' to evaliialo pcj'sonno] and to follow-up witli a];propriatc 
action grows more and inore i m])ortanL. An cfroctivc evaluation program is both essential 
for educational success and generally demanded by the public. 

TJiore are two roles for the superintendent in the staff evaluation function. First, 
he has responsibility to see that there is an appropriate policy framework uiv’cr which an 
adequate evaluation program can be established and operated. The framew'ork must include 
Board of Education policy as w'ell as administrative policy and procedure. Secondly, the 
superii' tendent should hear and act on appeals individuals to their evaluation a.fter the 
case has proceeded through tiie steps of appeal which are provided in board policy or in 
the negotiated agreement. The superintendent should be careful to avoid being drawi; into 
the process of evaluation until all steps of appeal have been followed. This is difficult at 
times because there are always pressures upon the superintendent to get involved in certain 
cases each year and these are pressures wdiich must be resisted. 

The chief ’ ersonnel administrator has a complicated and time consuming task in 
developing an evaluation system in conformity with board policy or the negotiated agreement. 
He must train people to use the system, he must monitoi the system, and he must hear 
appeals from individuals. The training of middle mbmagement personnel to operate an 
evaluation program is difficult today for it involves knowledge about and understanding of 
due process requirements, of keeping adequate wTitten records, of keeping staff persons 
fully informed about their performance — all of which are activities that are more demanding 
than the informal practices of the past wnth W'hich most people are familiar. A significant 
aspect of the chief personnel administrator’s responsibility occurs when an evaluation points 
to the need for improvement by a staff person and the need to develop, implement, and 
monitor an improvement program. It becomes more apparent because of the growhh of 
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Coilectivo l .^iar^tainin f!; 

Collective bargain] 11 g’, oi’ pi’otossional negotiations, is a new ]i]K'nonionon wliieh 
has made great clianges-in tiie relationships between the personnel of ll.a.' school district 
and its adjninistrativc staff. The significance of these new relationsldjis iniglit bo illus- 
trated by three developments. 



1. Many issues formerly thought of as matters of board p>olicy, are now being 
settled in collective bargaining. In Micliigan, where collective ba.r gaining follo'ws 
a labor model, the length of the teacher’s day, the iengtii of faculty meetings, 
procedures used in tlie reduction of personnel, and class size, are all bargainablc 
issues. The final determination of school policy Vv'ith respect to these, and other 
matters like them, is reached not through deliberations by the administra.i;ive 
staff and Board of Education, but rather across the bargaining table. 

2. The preservation of authority by the Board of Education so that it can discharge 
its legal obligations and respond to its constituency, has been severly challenged 

in negotiations. For example, contractural provisions calling for the arbitration 
of personnel problems, the authority of teachers to determine the instructional 
program, or mandatory participation by employee groups in financial planning 
are being presented at the iDargaining table as legitimate bargainable issues. 

3. The costs of salary and fringe settlements with employee gioups which 
approaches nearly 90% of the totc'il operating budgets in some school districts, 
represent a major financial decision which is made at the bargaining table. 
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Thcsc illu.stralion.s .se/’vo lo uncle racoi'c tlic' imj-oj'tancc^ cjf ncn’;o( inlions for thc^ 
supc; inlcnc! -nL and (;lio clvic;r porsmincl n.dniinis1,j'ator. It is felt, tiial. ncp'^otialions should 
bo conducted by the cliicf pc'.rsonnel adjuinistiailor, or by a member of the personne] 
department under his guidance. The superintemdont should be hold in reserve during (lie 
normal course of negotiations for those critical times wlien an impasse has been readied 
or conclusive bargaining on a salary settlement is about to occur. The general role of 
the superintendent in liargaining is to set parameters within whidi the personnel depart- 
ment conducts negotiations. These parameters are financial, they should deal with 
questions of basic Board of Education authority, and with important personnel policy 
matters. Within this framework then, the negotiators arc free to reach agreev. nits. If 
the parameters have to be breached to readi agreements, there must be prior consijlta- 
tion with the superintendent and possibly the Bciard of Education. The superintendent 
must also consult periodically with the chief personnel administrator concerning the 
status of neg')i.ations and the development of strategy. He must also keep the Board of 
Education informed concerning the progress of negotiations. 

The Developmer ! of Administrative Leadership 

Human talent is the greatest resource of a school district. The talent of the 
teaching staff, as mentioned before, is the most important factor for quality learning 
and the leadership talent in tlie administrative staff is the most important factor for the 
achievement of quality in the total range of programs and services of the school system. 
It is of exlreme importance, in a school district, that talent be discovered — or perhaps 



uncovered — and that this talent be developed and be available for administrative appoint- 



ment as needed. 
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school disf rict ? 



I'm sure Hull pracaiccs vary gi’oally mrong school districLS, Ivnl su<';<.';oSi. that this re- 
sponsibility must ])o shaa’cd by the superintoudent and tlic chief i;)crsonnel adminivStrntor 
in the l;ind of iir 'rrcUitionsliip whicli lias already l.icen described. Programs to develop 
administrative ])otcntial Pecome the responsibility of the personnel department witldn the 
policv'' guidelines cloveloped under the leadership of the su])crintendent. 

Time does not permit consideration of the varied kinds of developmental programs 
that are useful, but let me sketch out one rather simple ]^lan that has been successful in 
the schools of Pontiac, Michigan. 



1. A Management Training Course has been conducted periodically for teacliers 



with leadership interest and potential, and for administrators who wish to upgrade 
their leadership qualification. 

2. The course was conducted in 10 three hour sessions held on Saturday mornings. 

3. Michigan State University has coope^'ated in sponsoring the course which 
carried two hours of graduate credit. 

4. Most of the sessions were taught by staff members of the school district. 

5. Each session of the course was used for consideration of one to three problems 
or activities of Ihe school district such as 

a) The administrator's role in improving instruction. 
h) Research and evaluation in the school district. 

c) Concepts of leadership. 

d) The administrator's role in conflict resolution. 

e) Minority groups in a student population. 



(). WorI;Hl)Op pn i.'lici]);int:; w’ej'c ovnluiilcxi' by (bo ;Kl)nii'.i,sbi’;Uiv(.' stnCf at flic (;on- 
cliiaion of t]ic course. iDclividiial •ulministralors v.'oj'c ilion counselled Ijy niembers 
of the adniiiilstrative sialT with reference to tlrdr plans for findher develo])ment. 
There arc many biindvS of activities which arc useful in the development of the 
talents of people. The most importaiit responsibility is, however, to do someth in » • — 
to assess leadership needs of the district — and to establish programs to meet these. 
School Principals and Staff Peissonnol Administration 

An earlier referen-../' was niade to the important role played by principals in the 
evaluation of personnel. The point that principals have an important role to play in per- 
sonnel admin istral ion is imporlaiu. and deserves some further emphasis. Thinh for a 
moment of how deeply school principals are involved in tliese personnel adininistrati> a 



activities- 



1. The evaluation of building staff. 

2. The supervision of building staff. 

3. Understanding and implementing provisions of the master agreement in working 

with staff and in operading the school. 

4. The handling of personnel grievances. 

5. The handling of personal problems of the staff 
and all of us in this room could mention many more. 

What are the implications of this involvement by principals ? Certainly, principals 
must know and understand what their obligations are in their interrelationship W'ith building 
personnel. In addition they jnust know and understand the school district procedures that 
have been established for handling personiicl matters. This then points up an important 
responsibility for the chief personnel administrator — to make plans which are designed 
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1,0 acquaint I'nincipais with thc.sc' o'ulipT! lions so lliai llupv can en‘cctivr!ly discharge; I': '.!)• 
rcs)3onsi)3ilitic.s. Such pla'is inigiit well include forjnal training sessions, issuance <.>'( 
written materials, a systeni lor monitoring the personnel activities of principals, eon- 
ferri'-;': with principals about s]3ccific issues, and others. Experience has shown that 
the degree of success experienced by principals in discharging their ))ersonnel adminis- 
tration responsibilities is related to the degree of involvement they have had in development 
of these plans and procedures. This is old hat! If principals are to liclp in adjninistering 
the teachers' negotiated contract, they should be represented on the team that does the 
negotiating. And this goes as well for other personnel activities. The point here is that 
personnel adminisir;. ion involves many administrators and the development of the "leader- 
ship team" concept is an importmit ingredient in making administrative policies work well. 
The chief perse. <nel administrator has a significant role to play here. 



Conclusion 



Our program theme, "The Superintendent and His Chief Personnel Administrator: 
Putting It All Together, " represents a goal which pa 3 ^s big dividends for the quality of a 
school system. To accomplish this goal, it seems important that the superintendent and 
his chief personnel administrator 

1. Have clearly defined roles which have been thoughtfully developed. 

2. Know and understand these roles. 

3. Develop general policies and specific operatmg procedures. 

4. Work together as a team. 

5. Utilize the administrative staff in a "management team" mode 
and in so doing, can indeed, "put it all together. " 
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